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_ THE MAN MOLE—A TRUE TALE, 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 


Original 





Thus far into the bowels of the land 

We have marched on. \ 
[y the reader has ever heard of the author whose name stands 
sponsor for this article — and what American has not ?— he 
conceives it will be a sufficient voucher for the truth of the fol- 
lowing history. But as future generations may not be so inti- 
mately acquainted with his exalted personal virtues, and as the 
proofs of his integrity may be wholly overlooked while the 
wrangling literati are contending for the honor of his birth- 
place, he deems it an act of complaisance to posterity to let 
them know how he came into the possession of the wonderful 
facts that have elicited this somewhat elongated preface. 

Being at sea in a small brig, not far from the Isthmus of Da- 
rien — it matters not which ocean we were in, as a hundred 
miles more or less is of small consequence —I felt a strong de- 
sire to bathe in the sea. I rigged outa studding-sail boom on 
the end of the foreyard, and was about leaping from the end of 
itinto the water, when some wag on deck called out, ‘Shark 
ho! shark alongside!’ I was too far gone to recover my equi- 
librium wholly ; but in endeavoring to retain my position on 
the bending spar, my feet caught in the tack, and I plunged 
head foremost into the sea, snapping off the boom, and carrying 
it with me overboard. When I reached the water, I succeeded 
in disengaging myself from the rope, but, to my inexpressible 
horror, I perceived that in the very moment of my descent the 
brig had been struck by a white squall — her light sails had 
been carried away, and she was now careering over the billow, 
with her gunwale in the water, at the rate of twelve knots an 
hour. Being convinced that she would not attempt to put about, 
Igave myself up for lost; and having always had a presenti- 
ment that I should die by strangulation — without any definite 
idea of the manner, however —J fully believed that my time 
had come. I did not neglect all possible means of saving my- 
self from such an untoward fate. I clung to the spar, which I 
found capable of bearing me up, and suffered the winds and 
waves to carry me whithersoever they listed. I was not so far 
from the land as Thad calculated. In the course of a few hours 
I beheld the top of a high mountain, which seemed to be rising 
out of the tumultuous waves, like Napoleon from the wrang- 
ling anarchy of the French Revolution. I was thrown sense- 
less on the strand. I must have remained in this situation 
some time. When I revived, I found myself in a little hut, 
wedged between two high: rocks, so small and so rude, that if 
seen from above, it might have been mistaken for a clump of 
rubbish that had settled in the gap. Beside me sat a man who 
beggared description — shall I then attempt to describe him ? 
Certainly, since half a loaf of bread is better than none. He 
was about as tall as two dwarfs, each two feet high, and one of 
them standing on the other’s head. His features were large 
and regular; his head was remarkably round; his eyes were 
deeply seated in his head, and twinkled like two watch-fires in 
the heart of an enemy's camp. His hair was short, but so 
much concealed by a singular red cap which glowed like a live 
coal of fire, that Icould not see much of it. He wore a gar- 
ment made of the same material as his eap. His complexion 
Was as near that of yellow ochre as any thing to which I can 
compare it. 

‘You are alive, then, said he with indifference, when I 
opened my eyes and looked wistfully about me. 

‘In which world ?’ said I, anxiously, and scrutinizing both 
of my companion’s feet. 

‘Ha! what mean you by that?’ said he, with astart. But as 
my eyes rested on a gourd, a stool, and several other simple 
household utensils, I became reconciled to my situation. 

An explanation now took place. This strange being said he 
picked me up on the beach, uncertain whether I was dead or 
alive— that he had brought me to his house for the purpose of 
Tecovering me, if possible ; and if not, for dissection. A large 
knife to which he pointed confirmed his declaration. I thanked 
him for preserving my life, and told him the story of my mis- 
lortunes. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you must be a physician by profession ?’ 

‘Tam acquainted with many sciences,’ said he, ‘and have 
established myself in this wilderness spot in order to search 


out the mysteries of creation undisturbed. Ihave succeeded 
beyond my expectations. I have seen what mortal eye never | 
fathomed before. Iam wiser than my kind, and intend that! 
they shall never be as wise as myself. 

‘Is not that an ungenerous determination ?’ inquired I. 
*‘Ungenerous!’ cried he, starting from his seat, while the | 
glare of his dress flashed about the apartment like a mirror in| 
the sun —‘ha! ha!’ And let me ask you, young man, since | 
you seem to possess more mind than the generality of your fel-| 
lows’ — I was already half a convert —‘let me demand of you | 
what men who have been in advance of the age they lived in, 
have gained by instructing their fellow-creatures? Just as| 
much as the miser who has spent all his days in hoarding up| 
treasure, denying himself every con:fort through life to in-| 
crease his store, and then generously tells his heir how much is | 
in reserve for him. The heir loves the wealth, but hates the | 


order to lay hold on the old man’s treasures. What was the | 
reward of the artificer who presented Nero with the brazen | 
bull? The man who first discovered the spherical form of the | 


lords spiritual; Socrates was denounced as an Atheist; and the |} 
place to that of Amerigo — he was dragged about in chains — | 
and finally died broken-hearted! Ihave pursued a different | 
course. All that I have learned has been carefully locked in | 
my own bosom, and never shall it be torn thence. Ihave a| 
right to my own earnings. If I have labored to obtain intellec- | 
tual treasure, why have I not the same right to it, that a man| 
has to the gold and silver which he has amassed by the sweat 
of his brow ?’ 

‘ The cases are not exactly similar, returned I. ‘Ifyou give 
away gold and silver, you subtract something from your own| 
coffers. Knowledge is like light. If a man lights his candle | 
by your taper, it subtracts nothing from the blaze? 

Here the philosopher flew into a great passion, and asked me 
if I had the impertinence to undertake to instruct one who had | 
been in the brain-pan of creation — had penetrated the very | 
arcanum of nature. As I was very hungry, I humbly asked | 
forgiveness of my rude host, and hinted, in very gentle terms, | 
that my stomach afforded a practical illustration of Captain 
Symms’ theory of the earth. The philosopher was reconciled, 
but the consequences were not at all to my wishes. He began 
to give some hints about his discoveries, and as I unwisely be- 
trayed no interest in them, he was led on, like a lover by a coy 
damsel, to tell me much more than the first part of his conver- 
sation led me to anticipate. Thus spoke this wonder of the 
world: — 


| 
| 





When If was a boy, I often perplexed my friends with inqui- | 
ries about the interior of the earth. They told me it was filled | 
with fire and water. It was in vain that I asked why the water | 
did not put out the fire, or the fire dry up the water. It was ” 
the answer I could get, and that answer was unsatisfactory. d 
would sometimes take the fire shovel, and go out into the fields 
and dig for hours, in order to find out what was inside of the 
world. I was exceedingly perplexed when my career was| 
checked by water ; I would bail out the cavity with a cup, but} 
more water would flow in, and I saw that my endeavors were 
vain. I resolved, that when I was a man I would hire a hole 
to be dug seven miles deep, not doubting that something strange 
would be discovered at that distance from the surface. I pon- 
dered on these things by day, and dreamed of them at night.— 
I recollect one of my childish theories. It was that the grass 
was the earth’s hair, the woods were its whiskers, the water 
was its blood, which always flowed when the earth was deeply 
wounded — that the rocks were its bones, the North Pole was 
the crown of its head, the air or winds were its breath, the 
Deserts of Arabia were its forehead, being destitute of grass 
and trees — that some high ridge of mountains was its nose, 


me in idleness. Idleness! I who was never without a book in 
my hand — who plunged to the bottom of every subject which 
has been written upon since the wings of Time were fledged. 


\|T ran away from home —I explored every part of the surface 


of the known world — but it was not until Thad reached my 


| thirtieth year that I undertook to make discoveries in the inte- 


rior of Africa. It is needless to inform you of the various 
shifts to which I was put, the hardships which I underwent, the 
persecutions to which I was exposed during my adventurous 
journey. Then my complexion was as fair as yours. The 
Moors were extremely crue] to me. Other travellers in Africa 
have not exaggerated their barbarity. To gratify their ra- 
pacity, I was plundered and maltreated. Thank your stars, 
young man, that you were born in a Christian country, 
where there is no such foolish barbarity. [‘Egad!’ thought 
I, ‘the old man has not been so great a traveller as he pre- 


owner, and hastens his death by all means in his power, in||tends.’] But the history of my sufferings would be only a re- 


capitulation of those of other travellers. I had penetrated 
much farther into the interior than any other traveller whose 
notes I had read, and was about turning my sunburnt face to- 


earth, was obliged to flatten it out again, for the benefit of the || ward the sea-board, when I arrived one evening at the hut of 


an old negro, who wore a dress similar to mine. I was natu- 


great Columbus was hooted as a madman— his name gave || rally surprised at his appearance, and asked him where he had 


| procured such a flaming dress. He did not make an immediate 
reply, but pointed to a mat, on which I seated myself. 

‘Where do you come from?’ inquired he. 
| ‘From my own country,’ answered I, and pointed to the 
| West. 

‘Very well,’ said my host, ‘and when do you go back ?’ 

| * ‘To-morrow.’ 

| ‘If you go back to-morrow, how do you expect me to show 
you where I got this dress 2’ was his ready reply. 

| ‘Imerely requested you to tell me where you obtained it,’ 
isaid I. 

‘It is the skin of a fire animal,’ returned he — ‘my son got it 
| for me.’ 
| It at once struck me that the negro alluded to an animal 
pwns has been long considered fabulous — the salamander. 
‘Do you say that the animal who once wore that skin lived 
| in the fire ?’ inquired I, greatly excited. 

‘Why not?’ asked he. ‘Do not men live on the earth, and 
| worms in the earth? Do not tigers and serpents inhabit the 
fearth? And do not birds live inthe air? Do not fishes Jive in 
| the water? Why not something live in the fire too? You 
| cannot live in the water, like a fish —a fish cannot live on the 
jland, like you. Neither of you can live in the fire; but the 
creature that lives in the fire cannot live in the water or on th 
| land.’ : 
| * But,’ said I, ‘I have never seen an animal in the fire.’ 

He started up, and pointing toward a small stream that 
|flowed from the Nile, said,‘Do any fish live in that little 
Stream 7? He caught up a handful of gravel, and said, ‘ Are 
there any worms in this trifle of dirt?’ He pointed to a small 
|sand-bank in the midst of the river, and said, ‘Do any men or 
| beasts live on that little island? No. There is not enough of 
jeither to support life. All the fire that you have ever seen was 
| like that small river, this handful of sand, and yon uninhabited 
‘island. Perhaps you have never looked at a fire that had been 
steadily blazing fora month. Do you suppose animal life could 
| be nourished by such trifling fires as you have seen? Musqui- 
| toes are not bred from a gourd full of water that stands a couple 
|of hours in the sun. If you would see salamanders — such as 
inhabit yon bright sun that is sinking from our view, you must 
| go to the eternal fires inside of the world, Which are as con- 
stant and lasting as the air, the land, and the river.’ I was stag- 
gered by this reasoning. 

I recollected that on one occasion when I was reclining on 
\the side of Mount tna, I heard noises within, which I imag- 
ined must be made by animated creatures. I was now doubly 





Perhaps the Maelstroom, and the earth lived by suction, like 
large whales. Such were my crude notions at an early age, 


on account of clearings and settlements, I concluded that the 
earth became bald as it grew older. As I grew up, it became 
necessary that I should do something for a livelihood, as my 








parents were poor, and declared they could no longer support 





and when I heard people say that wood was becoming scarce,|| you will be sufficiently rested to—no matter what. 


curious to know where the skin of the salamander could be 


Etna and Vesuvius were its eyes, — but where was its mouth?|| found, and whether I could get a peep at the animal himself. -- 


‘Go to sleep!’ replied the old man to all my anxious inquiries 
— ‘Go to sleep, son of the white cloud! and in the morning 
Sleep!’ 
|In spite of my burning curiosity, I feigned, and, at length, real- 
ized the curdling of my thoughts in slumber. I awoke re- 
|| freshed on the following morning, and a tall young negro stood 
|| before me, clothed from head to foot in the flaming skins of 
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salamanders. He briefly stated that his father had sent him to| I make no doubt its qualities were highly medicinal. Not to 
convey me to a large cavity which led to the bowels of the || be too minute, we journeyed on through various scenes of a 
earth, and that if I was disposed, he would accompany me im-|, strange and interesting nature, until I judged we were ten miles 
mediately. Iembraced him with transport, and he cordially | below the surface of the earth. We had seen many singular 
returned my caresses. We walked about four miles, before we | spiders, lizards, and serpents, and one four-footed creature of a 


— — ——— 
—= 


and made his crackling noise so vehemently, that it was heard 
above the confused jargon around us. A number of strange 
animals, making various noises, were running about; but before 
I had time to remark particularly on either of them, a loug 
roaring surprised us, and we saw the earth and rocks over our 


arrived at a high, white rock. A deep branch of the river ran | 
along by the side of the rock. Here the youth paused, and sig- 
nified that we had arrived at the docr of the earth. ‘ Indeed, 
friend,’ said I, inexpressibly disappointed, ‘it will puzzle you} 
and me to open it.’ He laughed vociferously, and then Jed me | 
down to the river’s brink. Still no passage presented itself. | 
He then told me that I should be obliged to plunge down into 
the river, swim a few yards under the rock, and rise on the in-| 


| 
|| 
| 


side, where was a clear, open space. I looked keenly at the 
young man. There was nothing but frankness and candor in| 
his countenance. Had he been a Moor, I should have still mis- | 
trusted him. But he prepared to lead the way, and that, of 
course, fully assured me. He plunged into the river; he was 
lost to my sight five minutes, before I ventured to follow him. | 
I did not dive perpendicularly enough, and, in endeavoring to | 
swim under the rock, soon brought up against its rough side. 
I however persevered, and grappling some long grass which 
grew upon the rock, drew myself downward until I felt a shelf. 
Islid under it and swam with all my might, for I was nearly 
suffocated. Ishould say Iswam six yards before I began to 
rise. When I came to the surface, I found out the advantage 
of my companion’s dress; it feebly lit up the rocky hall into 
which [had forced myself. The cell was not more than twenty 
feet square, and its rocky sides were very uneven. The water 
occupied about one half of the area, and the remainder was a 
somewhat insecure foothold. But the young man led the way 
to a passage which sloped gradually downward ; this passage 
Was so narrow that I could scarcely squeeze through it. Poor| 
Dr. Mitchell would have been completely cut off from these 
valuable discoveries, and a poor criminal who had sought shel- 
ter there might have defied all the aldermen in the universe. | 
|‘ There, old Reed would have had the advantage,’ chuckled I.] 
We passed along this narrow passage at a slow pace, for the 
distance of half a mile, and right glad was I when we emerged 
into an open space which I should conjecture was about one 
hundred yards over. The bottom of it, however, was of soft, 
yellow clay, and water trickled from above, rendering the place 
damp and uncomfortable. My companion now made some re- 
marks on the cell in which we were, and told me to follow him | 
along the edge of the wall, where the stones and slabs of rock 
rendered the footing solid. We passed to the farther side of 
the cavern, where was an abrupt descent of about forty feet. 
1 could not yet see what lay beyond us. My guide took a thong 
out of his bosom, and made it fastto a rock. We lowered our- | 
selves down by it, and now stood upon a rocky bottom. I con- 
cluded that we were now about a quarter of a mile below the 
surface of the earth. Streams of water were running along in 
little rills by our sides; but the light shed by my companion’s 
garments enabled us to keep dry shod. We were now passing 
along a rocky alley not more than twelve feet wide, and about 
fifty feet deep. It at first appeared to run in a horizontal direc- 
tion, but gradually inclined downward, until it became so steep 
that I could scarcely keep my feet. There was nothing re-| 
markable in the appearance cf any thing which I had yet seen. | 
Any one who has travelled among crags, precipices, and mire, | 
may forma correct idea of our journey so far. After following |, 
this alley upward of a mile, it tool a circuitous direction, much 
like a corkscrew. <A drizzling mist now wet us to the skin. I 
got several falls. We reached the bottom of this winding pas- 
sage, and then crossed a sort of plain, covered with pebble | 
stones, to the depth of eighteen inches generally, but on the 
large rocks they lay but thinly. Several very large, long- 
legged spiders of a greenish hue, and a little, active snake, fled 
at our approach. No other living thing was observed. The! 


atmosphere now appeared dry and healthy; but after walking || 
jof the many inexplicable noises which we heard, and at my 


halfa mile, we came toa number of blaek rocks, about six feet 
high, jumbled together in our path. We threaded them as} 
speedily as possible, but the descent grew steeper every moment, |) 
and the appearance of things fast underwent a change. My), 
cnide had stooped behind a rock to pluck a piece of sharp stone 
from his foot, and my path being shaded, I ran against a strong} 
cobweb, which gave way, and a rattling sound which immedi- |! 
ately followed alarmed me exceedingly. My guide came} 
briskly up, and [discovered that the noise was simply ocea- || 
sioned by the falling of some pieces of slate to which one end | 
of the cobweb had been attached. This trifling incident, how- || 
ever, Was not without its important consequences, for on ap-|| 
proaching the side of the passage to see what had occasioned | 
my fright, [saw a yellow substance growing along the edges of || 
the lateral rocks, which emitted an agreeable odor. On tasting || 
it, | perceived that it possessed the flavor of old cheese, mingled | 
with that of the common parsnip. Tate heartily of it—[Here]|| 
] interrupted the narrator by saying I wished I were there now 
— he took the hint,and handing me a cold broiled fish, went on.] \ 
] ate some of this stuff, and [and my black guide went forward. |} 
We soon came to a pond of black water; we were forced to| 
swim across it, but so renovated did J feel after the exploit, that r 





‘our course. All this time we were descending, large stones 


| of the first. 


copper complexion, without hair, about the size of a cat, but 
three times the length of that animal, making up in length what 
it lacked in height and thickness. This animal was exceeding 
active; it sprang to the top of a rock, and made a grating een 








heads giving way. We fled precipitately. An avalanche of 
several acres fell crashing and thundering among the salaman. 
ders and other animals — water, earth, and stones, were jum. 
bled together. My guide and I now prepared for our returg 


at us, as though it were rubbing its two jaws together. Time||journey. Before setting out, we discovered two or three sala. 


would fail me, should I attempt to give an account of the vari-|| 
ous appearances of the stones, earths, and minerals which we} 
had passed in our downward course. The atmosphere was |) 
now filled with a kind of blue mist. Strange feelings assailed || 
me, and I had prepared my mind for seeing or hearing some- || 
thing wonderful, when, as we were crossing a sort of rocky || 
court, a stresm of blue fire, about four feet broad, suddenly |} 
shot out of an aperture in the wall, and continued to play upon || 
the opposite side for about five minutes, accompanied with a 
loud, screaming noise, which sounded much like the friction of 


an enormous cart-wheel against the axte. This shed such a}! 
flood of light around, that we could see our way to a great dis-|! 
tance ahcad. There seemed to be a succession of low, stone} 


arches, rough of course, through which we must next direct) 


giving way from beneath our feet, and after rolling a great dis- |] 
tance, bringing up with a loud noise against some invisible ob- 
stacle. Atiength, we spied a fire twinkling at a great distance 
from us. We were obliged to diverge through a low opening, 
in order to approach it. We walked about a mile, before a 
general light was shed upon the objects around us, by which | 
we could see our way with perfect clearness. I was execed- 
ingly startled by a long animal that crawled out of a pile of red 
clay, and ran across our path. He seemed to bear the same af- 
finity to the clay from which he had emerged, that a maggot | 
does to the cheese, being of the same color as the pile itself. — 
He was about a foot high, ten feet in length, and as limber as 
an eel; he had at least a dozen legs on each side. Before we 
had reached the fire, about a dozen strange animals, about three 
feet high, with a round body, like a green spider, and only two 
legs, which were long and slender, scampered off, out of our 
way, making a noise similar to the hiccups, only much louder. 
As we drew near the fire, which [can give no other appellation 
but that of a tempest of flame spreading over at least a hun- 
dred acres, wreathing, shooting, and flaring, a confused noise 
saluted our ears, so shrill, so loud, and so horrible, that I im- 
plored my guide to turn off in another direction. | 
‘Stay a few moments,’ was his reply, ‘and you will become 
accustomed to it.’ I obeyed, and soon felt able to move on. 
“See! see! There is your fire animal!’ cried he, pointing 


upward. I looked, and saw a creature in a column of flame 
| Uy , 


waving to and fro, withort wings, but apparently buoyed up by 
the flame; he was about three feet anda halflong. Ihave not 
language to describe his shape. He was without legs, but the 
lower part of his body tapered off like the tail of a crocodile. 
He continually bent nearly double, and straightened himself 
outagain. This, and repeatedly whirling round, seemed to be 
all the motions of which he was capabie. His head seemed to 
be furnished with something like the gills of a fish, which con-| 


|tinually swelled and contracted, as if he were quaffing flame. 


Elis eyes were black, and placed on each side of his head, but | 
his body glowed like a crimson paper bag, with a strong light | 
inside of it. He evidently saw us, but carefully avoided com- 
ing out of the flame. He was soon carried away by a gust of 
flame into the centre of the fire, making a loud, crackling noise 
as he went, like alders on the coals. Many more of these flam- 
ing creatures whirled by us as we stood within a hundred | 
yards of the fire, but we had not so distinct a view of them as || 


I was convinced that the salamanders were not the authors |} 


suggestion, my guide turned down a passage between enormous | 
columns of blue stone. We walked about half a mile, before | 
the passage widened. We stood in an area of about six hun-| 


‘dred yards in width. Furious noises, like the rushing of winds, 


mysterious whisperings, sudden jars, sounds like the falling of 
heavy timber, the smiting of pewter dishes together, and the || 
srating of files, were heard. Something resembling a huge | 
bunch of greens stood by the side of a pyramidical column, and | 
stirred frequently, as if something was concealed beneath it.—}} 
Suddenly a huge creature, at least twenty feet long, sprung out 1 
from behind it. He had but two legs, which were long, and|| 
joined to the body at the breast; his hinder parts, which resem-| 
bled the tail of a crocodile, dragged after him on the ground. | 
His neck was half as long as his body, and he advanced hold-| 
ing his head erect and locking around in every direction. — 
When he saw us, he made a sound like the Jetting off of steam, 
and held up one of his paws toward us. My companion 
stooped to pick up a large stone to throw at the monster, when 
he spread a pair of wings and flew off toward a fire in the 
neighborhood ; we saw him plunge into the edge of the flame, | 
and seize upon a salamander. The animal struggled to escape, | 








manders which had been killed by the flying monster. My 
companion divested them of their glowing hides, which he 
made a present to me, for which I thanked him with tears of 
gratitude, for I had not then become quite a misanthrope, and 
counted largely on the fame I should acquire by my discoveries, 
While we were retracing our steps, we saw many new and sip. 
gular animals, but nene elicited so much attention as a little, 
fat thing about two feet high, with a shell on its body, running 


| about and crying ‘Bah, bah!’ It seemed to be quite tame, and 
{bore a near resemblance to the human figure; not so near 
? 


however, as to mislead any one. On coming to a pool of water, 
I stooped down to quench my burning thirst. No sooner had [ 
touched my lips to the element, than I started back as if a thou- 
sand fine needles had pricked them, for such was the sensation 


| which I felt. But on starting back, I put my hand on some- 


thing which felt very much like bones. I called my companion, 
and we examined them. We made outa human skeleton com- 
plete. Yes, a human skeleton nearly ten miles below the sur- 
face of the earth! Who could it be? My companion was 
wholly at a joss. There was no tradition of any person who 
had ever penetrated these dismal precinets until very lately. ~ 
The aperture had been discovered only five years before. — 


| Whose, then, could the skeleton be? While we both stood 
gazing upon these melancholy remains of a previous adventu- 


rer, [ caught a glimpse of something close at his side, which I 


soon discovered to be a pocket-book. I seized it. It was 


mouldy and saturated with the damp dews of the place ; but, 
on opening it, a thrill of surprize run the gamut of my nerves, 
when I read, in a plain, bold hand, the words ‘ Mungo Park? 
‘Here, then!’ cried I, kneeling by the side of the fleshless 
bones — ‘ here, then, didst thou yield up thy adventurous spirit, 
thou long-lost favorite of my boyish years! Thou who first 
inspired me with a traveller’s ardor ~ whose writings inspir- 
ited me with the resolution to undertake greater things than 


man ever dreamed of before —- here, without a friend to ease 


thy mortal agony — here, where no human eye could mark thy 
exit— in the midst of monsters and poisonous waters, — thy 
great soul surrendered itself into the hands of its Maker !— 
I wept like a child. How he had ever discovered the clue to 
these dark and fearful regions, 1 could not imagine. But he 
had discovered it. Ihave bui little more to add. I regained 
the upper air in safety, and since that day I have been a wan- 
derer. But on undertaking to give a naval officer a succinct 
account of these adventures, immediately on my reaching the 
sea-coast, he called me a liar, a fool, anda madman. I then 
resolved that I would lock my superior knowledge in my own 
breast; but having seen in you a something congenial with my 
own nature and feelings, I have ventured to make you my con- 
fidant. 


Thus finished the experienced traveller his wonderful rela- 
tion, and I was as much gratified by his tale, as I was flattered 
by his encomiums on myself. The fate of Mungo Park is at 
length known —and editors of newspapers would do well to 
copy the account of his death, in order to relieve the minds of 


ithe public generally, and to satisfy his family, if any of them 


are still living. For farther particulars, the reader is recom- 
mended to call at the half-way house on the Isthmus of Darien. 


THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEII. 


SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


Original. 


Tue present age may, with great justice, be called an age of 


imitation. The thousand ‘aids to reflection,’ furnished by the 


multiplicity and cheapness of books, have very naturally re- 
sulted in almost entirely precluding the necessity of thought. 
A man with a retentive memory and a tolerable intellect, may 
with comparatively little study attain the reputation of genius 
by a dexterous and happy conversion of the thoughts, and dis- 
coveries of others. The writers of our day lack originality; 
not because every subject has been exhausted — not because 


every good thing has been said, and every new thought patent 


ed, but for the simple reason that originality is not necessary. 
| An easier and more royal road has been discovered to the Tem- 
i ple of Fame, and men of unquestionable talents have been 


tempted by its blooming flowers and song-resounding shades, 


from the arduous but more noble path of invention and discoy- 
ery. Memory now does the work which was once performed 
by deep, untiring thought. Men whose spirits are imbued with 
the glory and beauty of ancient and modern poetry and clo- 
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quence, are satisfied with forming new combinations of the half- | 
remembered ideas of others, which are floating mistily in their | 
minds. Left to themselves, they might have wrought out a| 
statue majestic and matchless as Apollo, but they have en 
themselves with collecting and uniting the broken fragments, 
which lie scattered among the ruins of antiquity. Hence, | 
though their works in many parts do not want elegance and | 
peauty, they fail in that nobler attribute — originality. | 

This we fear is true to a great extent with our own country- | 
men. It results partly from the superficial education of our | 
literary men, and partly from the fact that their attention is| 


| 
scessarily engrossed in the pursuits of business. They have | 





ne 
little time, even though they may have the greatest inclination, 
for study and thought. Their works are, therefore, often but 
copies — more beautiful sometimes it is true, than the originals | 
_of the works of better, because more laborious writers. 





There is, however, one American author who, whatever may 
be said of his general merits, may at least lay claim to original- 
ity. We mean Sumner L. Fairrievp. 
fessedly among the number of his admirers, yet we think our 


Though we are con- 


country can boast of pocts who, in other respects, are fully his 
equal. But in this he excels them all. Bryant surpasses him 


in the ‘soft susurrus’ of his versification. Dana equals him 





in strength, and Willis, fashionable as it has been to abuse him, 
is by no means his inferior in felicitous expression. But in | 
originality of thought and manner, in boldness, in a daring 
grandeur, which for any one but a true poet, would be hazard- | 
ous in the extreme — we know not his equal on this side of the | 
Atlantic. 

Yet it is not strange that Mr. Fairfield’s poetry has not at-| 
tained that popularity which it merits. The multitude read | 
hastily, and it cannot be denied that he is sometimes obscure. | 
His meaning is like a gem in the mine, fully repaying, when it) 


is obtained, the toil and trouble of digging — but the people | 
have other occupations. They read, when they read at all, for | 
pleasure alone, and one obscure sentence is often sufficient to} 
cause them to throw aside a book in disgust. Hence it is, in| 
part, that Mr. Fairfield’s popularity is comparatively limited. — 
We use the word popularity in its strict sense, meaning that //e | 
people at large are not familiar with his works. Among literary | 
men, among the true and enthusiastic admirers of poetry, who | 
have drank of its spirit-stirring waters at the fountain head — 
to whom the poetic dialect of Homer, and Milton, and Words- 
worth, is a familiar language — Mr. Fairfield’s popularity is nol 
limited. 
public can boast, has lately declared him ‘ the best poet in Amer- | 

It is to 
Like an- 


One of the most profound scholars of whom our Re- 


ica,’ and he is by no means singular in his opinion. 
this class that Mr. Fairfield must look for admirers. 

other great poet, he may find, for years to coine, ‘an audience 
few but fitting,’ — he may even go down to the grave without 
hearing — to use his own language —‘ the thunder voice of iim- 
mortality’ replying to the lightning of his thoughts; but the 
day will come — after the calumnies of his perjured enemies 
shall be forgotten with their authors, when his merits will be 
acknowledged. | 


We consider him one of the gifted few to whom God has given | 
wisdom and a spirit to understand the inaudible language of | 


nature ; and we believe, had a happier childhood, and a more | 


fortunate manhood been his lot, he would have interpreted its 
hidden voices, in strains as full of the sweet spirit of humanity 
But he has wrestled with | 
misfortune and injury, and in his happiest moments he cannot | 
forget the bitterness of the strife. There is visible a vein of| 
misanthropy running through all his poetry, which, though it | 


as the seraph songs of Wordsworth. 


adds to its darkness and sublimity, detracts much from its beau- 
ty. 


to forget his enemies, and to cherish gentler and happier feel- 


If a true friend may presume so far, we would advise him | 


ings toward his fellow-creatures — to yield to the mild prompt- 
ings of humanity, and speak —as his own heart, when unem- | 
bittered by injuries, must dictate — to the holier and softer emo- | 
tions of our nature. He should remember that the world can | 
sympathise with his poetic love of the grand and beautiful | 
He 
should —to use once more his own eloquent language, again 
suffer 


scenes of the universe — but not with his misanthropy. 
} 


The hues of morn and evelight, virgin buds 

Kissed by Aurora, woods, beneath whose wings 

The fragrance and the beauty of glad life 

Breathed, and the myriad charnis that solitude 

Folds mid the throbs of its deserted heart, 
to hold dominion over him —he should quell ‘ the spirit of a 
dreadless scorn’ that reigns in his breast, and thus shall he find 
indeed, that ‘ time hath its atonement,’ and when 

—-— visited in loneliness by hymns 

Of Heaven, and stars of glory wandering down, 
he may pour forth the melody of his soul, in strains which shall 
speak to the heart of man, ‘ throughout the ages of all time.’ 

DELTA. 





SONNET. 


WRITTEN UPON SEEING THE TOMB OF H. B. MC’LELLAN, AT 


MOUNT AUBURN, 


BY BENJAMIN DAVIS WINSLOW. 





Original 
Hene sleeps a herald of the cross, whose voice 
In sacred fane was never lifted up— 


|} as air. 


| mere creature of circumstances — your belief ruled by events ; 
your judgment without a standard, like a spool ef cotton with- 
‘outa winding stick 2? There is such a continual fluctuation of 
| opinions, even on philosophical subjects, differing according to 
a man’s temperament, country, education, interests, passions, 
and appetites, that Iam often in doubt whether there is or not 
such a thing as truth. 
| will stand opposed to each other. In our legislative halls, long, 


Even in politics, two sincere patriots 


|Jucid, and eloquent speeches will be delivered on opposite sides 
ofa question. Who shall decide? Who shall point out for us 
ithe correct speaker, and give his meanest constituent the honor 
| of being more sagacious than the experienced, learned, judicious 
jand talented orator on the other side ? 
| Such, I say, have frequently been your reflections, and you 
|have been discouraged from seeking an answer to them by 
| those very reflections themselves. For since your belief in the 
| reality of truth has thus become weakened, your thoughts have 
| risen up in rebellion like the crew of Columbus who said they 
| would go no farther, as there was no terra firma ahead. You 
| have looked so long on the fluctuating waste of waters that you 
| have forgotten there must be a vast tract of land to counterbal- 
ance them. You have decided that there isno atmosphere be- 
|cause you cannot see it. Use your feelings more than your 
| sight, and you will perceive that it is the life of your body. 
| There is such a thing as truth, and it is as common, and as free 
It is the life of every thing. It is consistent with itself, 
and is nigh unto us all. You may use it as universally as Bon- 
iface did his ale —‘I eat my ale, I drink my ale, and sleep 
jupon my ale.’ But you must be true youreslf, before you can 
| become so familiar with Truth. If you stray away froin her, 


ishe cannot follow you, because then she would not be Truth. 


| 
| 


| Her very essence consists in her being immovable, unswerv- 
jing, stationary, and always at home. Her language is, ‘Come 
unto me!’ and not ‘ Wait until come to you.” The moment 
|| you forsake her, you run into crooked lanes; and she cannot 
| follow you, as she is very awkward at turning corners. 

| But with, regard to worldly science. Suppose that one phi- 
| losopher tells you the earth is square; another says it is in 
‘the form of a cone; athird tells you that it is oblong; anda 
fourth, that it is of no shape at all. You might be led to be- 


lieve that one or the other of the first three philosophers was 





Whose hands ne’er blessed the sacramental cup, 
Or broke that bread, the iaithful to rejoice — 
Yet, in God’s panoply his spirit steeled, 
Panted with holy zeal the desk to mount, 
That be might point the world that cleansing Fount 
Where lost and dying sinners may be healed. 
But ere he sought to (rack that heaven-lit path, 
sy countless losis of Christian champions trod, 
Anotier sadder suintions sped from God, 
Which leti a void by many a household hearth. 
Mourner, weep not; our Father’s will be done: 
He had some holier task to give his son. 


TRUTH AND ERROR, 


Original. 





The work on which Mr. Fairfield’s reputation now principally 


rests, is ‘ The last Night of Pompeii.” This, in our opinion, if | 
he should never live to accomplish more, would be sufficient to || 
raise him to a high place in the first rank of poets. 
a noble work, elaborated with a most painful industry, and 


glowing in every line with the rarest gems of thought. Toa 


It is indeed || with thee. 


| Dear reader, let me take thee by the button for a moment, and || 
pass away a slender moiety of time in private conversation | 
I beg thou wilt not interrupt me until Ihave fin-| 
|ished, when thou mayest freely go on with thy say. 


thee by sight very well, but cannot just now recollect thy name. 


story, beyond measure thrilling and affecting in itself, Mr. Fair- || [f jt is not presumption in me, I would also affirm that I know 
field has added all the splendors of eloquence, and all the graces | something of what is passing in thy innermost soul. 


of poetry. Yet such is the power of prejudice or malice, this 
highly-wrought poem has been sneered at by some and neglect- 
ed by others, till it was almost forgotten; and even the poct) 
himself has been charged with impudence, for daring to coim- 
plain of the bare-faced, and almost despicable theft of a plai- 
giarist. 


We do not believe it possible for an unprejudiced mind to 
compare ‘The last Night of Pompeii’ and‘ The last Days of 
Pompeii,’ without being satisfied that Mr. Bulwer is deeply in- 
debted to the former, for some of his best scenes and descrip- 
tions, 


of somuch meanness and folly ; but it is still more difficult to} 


It is difficult, we adinit, to believe Mr. Bulwer capable 


helieve that so many remarkable coincidences could have been | 
accidental. The miraculous coming of the earthquake, pre-| 
Venting two scenes of wickedness, precisely similar, in the dif-| 
ferent works——the statues hurled from the pedestals — the | 
comparisons of the column of fire and smoke resting on the | 


mountain top, to a tree, and lastly the conduct of the wild| 


beasts, both acted upon in the same manner, by a supernatural || Stuyvesant. 


impulse — all as nearly alike in the different works, as prose | 
and poetry can well be, compel us to believe that the proud | 
Englishman has not disdained to seek assistance from a gin, 
but unknown American. | 

But the question of Bulwer’s originality has no bearing on| 
Mr. Fairfield’s merits. These, as we have said; we believe will | 
one day be acknowledged. To us we confess his poetry seems 
of that lofty and etherial kind, that can never die. We rank 
him with those mighty masters of the lyre, on whom the world| 


has gazed at long and irregular intervals, with wonder and awe. | 





| 





| rect opinion. 





‘Why, sir, you do n’t pretend ’— 

Nay, nay, be patient — there is a tacit agreement between us 
that you shall not interrupt me. Do n’t be turning your head 
to look at that pretty woman crossing the street, but attend to 
matters of more importance. 

‘ Zounds, 


I don’t care an’ it were your grandmother. 


sir! that is my wife.’ 

But to proceed 
— you have often said to yourself, ‘I will believe nothing, 
| there is such a variety of creeds. Men are so much swayed 
by interest, driven back by fear, and goaded on by prejudice, 
that it is impossible to decide who is capable of forming a cor- 
In one age of the world, one set of ideas prevails ; 
in the next, they are modernized. A century hence, they will 
be like a coat, so much patched that not an original shred re- 
mains. In Turkey and Arabia, Mahometanism takes the lead, 
and pork and wine are abominations. Among us, the latter is 
even used at the Lord’s table, ahd the former has been tread- 
ing the streets of New York in droves since the days of Peter 
One man starts up, like Matthias, and pretends 
to be a prophet. He makes proselytes wio follow after him 
with apparent sincerity, sacrifice their property, time, and tal- 
ents for his sake — give indubitable proofs of their faith, and 
resist all the arguments which learned men can advance in op- 
position to them. 
charge them with monomania; yet they are shrewd, responsi- 


You say that these men are deluded —you 
ble men in all their business transaciions. They give no evi- 
dence of a wandering intellect excepting in this particular in- 
stance. Why are not the believers in any other set of notions 
monomaniasts also? How do you know that you are not the 





I know} 


right; but you would immediately laugh the fourth to scorn. 
Any man in the darkest age of the world, would, without a 
Intuition is then of 
That the earth 
must have a shape of some sort, you would firmly believe. 
| Volumes might be written to prove it round, and a thousand 
A hundred shapes might 
be ascribed to the planet, and every theorist might perplex his 


;moment’s reflection, reject his theory. 


}some account in natural philosophy, at least. 


| lectures delivered to prove it square. 


readers or hearers with tangled skeins of logic and sophistry, 
which might be again snarled in the brain with the counter 
plausibilities of the rest — bualthough you might not know 
wiich to believe, yet none of your perplexities would drive you 
You 
| would be certain that it had a form of some kind, and that that 


|, into the supposition that the earth was without a shape. 


form which it actually had was the true one; and that if you 
Sup- 
| pose that three men have been looking through a spy-glass at 
One of them tells you that it 
Another declares it is a sea-serpent, and a third, 
that it is a log. 


knew what its true form was, you would know the truth. 


some distant object on the water. 


isa whale. 


Each one offers his arguments in support of 
You hear them all patiently, and know not which 
But as you can see there is something lying on the 


| his opinion. 


to believe. 
| surface, you know that if it is neither a whale, sea-serpent, nor 


\| log, it is still a visible object, and that thing which it is, is the 
jj true thing. ‘here isa truth connected with the existence of 
|\the object, however false may be the opinions of your friends, 
|respecting it. There isa truth in the form, movements, nature 
;and adaptation of every thing that is created. 

'}truth. But the form, nature, and properties of every particle 
|| of matter may be misrepresented. That, however, would not 
|change the truth. The truth may be departed from, but the 
truth does not conform itself to the vagaries of error. 


Existence is 


i To ascend one step, let us leave natural for moral philosophy. 
|| If you doabt that there is any rectitude in virtue or distortion 
|| in vice, because all men are not agreed with respect to what 
| constitutes those opposite qualities, you run into the same error 
|as if you said the world had no shape at all, because the philos- 
It cannot 
;be immaterial whether you practice cruelty or benevolence, 
} because each of those properties has a great effect in the moral 
i] 


| ophers could not agree about what that shape was, 





world. Action productive of great consequences must be either 
|| proper or improper. A man cannot take an edge tool and hew 
upon timber without doing either good or harm. The simplest 


|} motion that we can make with one of our limbs must be either 
b 


1] 
! eneficial or otherwise. You may disagree about the propriety 
}of the motion I make; but no one can deny that it 1s either 
|proper or improper. If you know which adjective to apply, 
}you would know the truth; but, whether you know or not, the 
iruth remains unchangeable and external as the great Source 
of all truth. 


Because men, biased by interest and education, or blown 
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: ; : a i nee i Sia ES eh 
aside by the tempest of passion, esteem vices not only excusa-|| Lastly, upon what did Jesus Christ found his system? I be- || my punctuality. 


agit ila iii —————————— — —————, 
a ————— —_ . 


Sometime I had stood waiting thus, when 





ble but praiseworthy, it follows not that there is no standard by || lieve he began with the same foundation ; with this mighty dif-|| I heard some one ascending the hill. Atthe same Moment 


which vice and virtue may be judged. You may point to the 
savage who tortures his foe, and say that in his breast cruelty 


ference, that he stopped at the foundation, and built no higher|/something moved out from behind the rock and beckoned ty 


|_ for he says,‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all||me. I obeyed, and ina moment found myself in the presence 
A 1 J 


isno crime. You may tell of the Eastern mothers who throw) thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ Love to God and to|| of the crazy woman. 
° _, . 4 ae | : 7 . : | - : 291 -he y is > r > ae ” ° 
their helpless infants into the Ganges, and say that murder is|/ our neighbor comprehends the whole scope of his simple and || ‘Keep still,’ said she—‘it is one of the dead bringing q 


justified in India. But recollect that in the latter case, the 
head and not the heart is in error. The mother acts from mo- 
tives of benevolence, mistaken as those motives are. She 


would spurn the charge of cruelty with as much indignation as | 


you could do. And the savage who tortures his victim is not 
guilty of the crime of aggravated cruelty. The endurance of 
pain does not appear to him such a terrible affair as it does to 
the manwho is habituated to the luxuries of civilized life. Go 
hungry to his wigwam, and he will share his parched corn with 


you, and spread a bear-skin for your wearied limbs. But if he || 


takes you captive in battle, he will bind you tothe stake and 
torture you. He will laugh and wonder at your contortions 
and groans, not because he is excessively cruel, but because he 
judges you to be very weak and womanish to make so great an 
outery about an infliction which is to him by no means terrible. 
He is not capable of appreciating the amount of misery which 
he inflicts, and laughs at you with all the glee of a schoolboy 
who sees the doleful grimaces of his fellow whom he has kicked, 
wholly ignorant that there is a wound on the shin which he 
has just assailed with his toe. 

3ut from morality to religion, the transition is easy, or 
rather, they are so intimately blended that I stand upon one leg 
while discussing the former, to the exclusion of the latter.— 
If [pull your button off, sir, it will be your own fault. You 
say that there have been innumerable systems of religion, and 
that they cannot all be right —therefore you will believe that 


none of them are right. Now, sir, you also believe that these || 


systems have been made acloak by designing men, in order to 
subserve ambitious or other unworthy purposes. You must 
then believe that such deceivers as Mahomet and other false 
prophets were vot truly religious men. It follows that they are 
not religious systems, but irreligious ones with which you find 
fault. You say that many of these deceivers defended and sus- 
tained their doctrines by powerful and plausible arguments. 
Let us know the data from which they reasoned. Let us see 
the foundation upon which they pretended to rear their fabric 
of ‘hay, wood, and stubble.’ Let us know how they proceed- 


ed to convince men of no religious faith that their systems 
were pure and Heaven-descended. Perhaps we shall be able 


beautiful system—a system which finds an echo in the con-| letter. Now you will see that what I said is true! The dead 
|| science of every man; which all men have believed in from the ||do correspond with the living. I know it—I know it? The 
‘| foundation of the world, and will continue to believe in until it | |loveliness of the place, the strange behavior of the horse, and 
/ceases to exist; but which their passions, interests, and ambit- || the mysterious manner of the maniac, all conspired to favor her 
,ion often tempt them to depart from. ‘theory, and when I saw a white garment fluttering in the 
| You may inquire, if this religion is so natural and proper to} breeze, directly under the solitary tree, I felt * cold chill Creep 
| man, and if it is as self-evident and plain to the eye of the mind || OVet Me, which 1 attributed eppeinalninibe than simple fear. Up. 
| || right stood the form — graceful it was, but its white garments 


las objects are to the organs of sight, why do we not see the ma-| A 
appeared to me like the very livery of the grave. My first im. 


| 


|jority of mankind abiding by its precepts ? You will find that | : ‘ 
| pulse was to rush out, and address the mysterious being, whom 
I half imagined to be the creature of eternity, but Naney vio 
lently held me back, and told me I should be struck dead, if [ 
presumed to approach the spectre. I watched the movements 


in proportion as a ian is good, and respected as such, he does. | 
But there is a wide area between reprobation and perfection. | 
|| Most men are, more or less, influenced by the pure reijigion of Je-| 
sus Christ. The general orderand decency in the transaction of | ME ee : 
business and municipal affairs — the building of hospitals and | of the apparition with painful eee It stooped a moment, 
then rose hastily, and, clasping its hands, hurried down the 


almshouses, the neighborly attentions which the sick generally | ; ; 
hill. It was lost to my view, before I could make out its pro- 


receive —all proclaim the partial establishment of the king- : 
‘dom of Love. Few men are wholly depraved. Would vou} Portuons or features. 

' : ‘ Now,’ said crazy Nancy, ‘let us go and get the letter? 
What letter?’ 

‘She has left one, tobe sure,’ cried Nancy; ‘ 


jseek for its consummation,—read the history of him whose 


whole life was one scene of active benevolence — who went 
do you think 





|| about healing the diseases of mankind, comforting the afflicted, | ; oe 
| i : : : he . > de ake ¢ is pains to come out of their gray { 

and reviled not his persecutors, but in the midst of his dying ag-| that the dead t uke all this p spelen tof their graves and 
climb the long hill, for nothing ? 


letter under the tree. Let us go and get it’ 
I made no objection to this proposal, and as the old woman 


: : a nacre , No—no. They have left; 
onies exclaimed, ‘ Father forgive them, for they know not what : y have lefta 
\|they do!’ 


| THE TAVERN LOUNGER., 








had so far been guilty of no trifling, [ was inclined to believe 


that she might be right in the present instance ; although I felt 


} 


NUMBER V. that if many more such wecaders should be presented to my 


poor mortal vision, I should soon be as mad as herself. We 
Jriginal. ST 
Original went together to the tree, and the old woman, pointing toa large 





On the evening just two weeks from the time that I first saw] Stone at its root, said solemnly, * Remove that!’ I pushed aside 
erazy Nancy, I broke off suddenly from writing my last letter,| the stone, and a letter was visible in the hollow. 1 picked it 
to keep my appointment with the maniac. The man of the) Up. Texamined it allover. It wasa real, substantial, tangible 
world may smile at my credulity, and regard me asa fool for} Sheet of folded paper. It was not sealed, and there was no su- 
my pains, in thus attending to the mad suggestions of a dis-| perscription. 

‘traught hag of seventy. Bui I knew that a walk by moonlight), ‘ As this letter is addressed to no particular individual, and 
would not hurt me, and I liked the adventure, wild as it ap-| is not sealed, said I, ‘I think it must be ihe property of the 
peared. The reader will please recollect that the old woman, finder. I shall take the liberty to carry it home and read it. Is 


° F s . tad Pi) 
spoke to me farice on the subject. Otherwise I might have re- Hot that right? 
. : ‘ . ¥‘ im ‘ ? . 6 Carta; a. . - ee aici — [24.6 ' 
carded her invitation as the mere fanciful wandering of a eurb- Certainly !’ cried the maniac, waving her hand. ‘Go! go! 


to find one general fountain-head from which all religious im-| less imagination. As it was, I threw down my pen, buttoned Tead and learn how wonderful are the dealings of Heaven with 


posters pretended to draw their authority, and which always 
was considered valid. Has any successful system of religion 
ever been promulgated that had not for its pretended foundation 
—piety and benevolence? We will begin with Moses. As| 
you believe in no religion, you, of course, suppose him to have 
been a false prophet. Read his code of morality and see how 
ingeniously he appeals to the universal sense of right and 
wrong inevery bosom. Notwithstanding that many of the laws 
which he enforced bore hard upon the practices of the people 
whom he ruled, and by a less gifted aspirant might have been 
considered dangerous to his popularity, yet we see that the very 


up my coat, wound a comforter about my neck, and sallied her creatures. Look upon that peach tree — it is alone, like 
forth. The village was dumb. The inhabitants all slept, save myself. It stands above the world in solitary pride like me! 
that a distant twinkling ata cottage window announced that a| Do you think chat tree feels lonesome? No. ‘The birds of the 
couple of young lovers were nodding over the wasted brands, 2i¥ nestle among its branches; the fox howls a welcome to it 
on the kitchen hearth. I moved swiftly along the road, and) & he ruskes by with a dozen hounds at his heels, The owl 
{ moralizes upen its foliage. Neither 





| not a passenger crossed my path. The melody of night swept! Pays ita monthly visit, @ 
up from the swamps and ponds, and the shrill ery of the owl) @™ [ forlorn and desolate. The world has forsaken me —the 
boomed dismally along the silent air froma tall wood far on) idle boys laugh at me as T walk che road —and the factory girls 
my left. I began to doubt whether old Nancy would be punet-| jeer When I pass — but [am not alone, The spirits of them 
ual or not. I was inclined to believe that she was snoring lus- | that are dead come up at night and dance around me. They 
tily on her pallet in the poor-house all the time. Neverthe-| tell me of the doings in another world; they bring ine word 


purity which he was so rigid in exacting impressed them with || less, it isnot my custom tu turn back when I have once set out | from those that Tloved when I was one of my race. Go! leave 


a stronger conviction of his divine mission. O! he was an in-|/on an expedition, and I only increased my speed, in order to ar- me—I will talk with the dead.’ 
genious artist — he knew the human heart. You see how very |/ rive at the conclusion the sooner. It was quite dark. Thick | Tanswered not, for I was perplexed and bewildered. There 


plausible his system was — you can feel the force of his moral 
precepts, notwithstanding the constant fluctuation of opinion, 
and diversity of creeds. We will next examine Mahomet. | 


clouds encased the moon, like a bright half dollar ina black) seemed something so much like reality in her ravings, that! 
morocco pocket-book, and not a star gleamed as a substitute.) would fain have remained to witness her midnight orgies; but 
| On I went a considerable distance, straining to catch the sound || she beckoned me hastily away. I ran down the hill a little faster 


He introduced very different notions, did he not? Yes, so far!) of human footsteps. But I had already passed the poor-house,|/ than I would have done in broad day-light. The murmur of 
as his own personal aggrandizement was concerned. He want-|/and reached the bars over which my course lay, without en-|) voices met my ear. I stopped and turned instinctively toward 


ed a reward for his trouble in establishing a new religion. 


countering a mortal. I clambered over the bars into a swainpy | the spot where I had left Nancy. I caught a glimpse of her 


That was his motive in establishing it. — When he once reached | lot, and picked my way along, not wholly dry shod, until the | form as it passed rapidly behind the rock. She was followed — 


the zenith of his power, he could overawe and dazzle; but in || rising ground gave promise of surer foothold. The peach-tree | another was with her, but not in white. It was a dark form; 


order to acquire that power, he must first make his claims 


was still ata considerable distance, and I had just picked up aj but it moved, and I could plainly distinguish its jestures. | 


plausible. How did he doit? He commenced by appealing || cudgel to aid me in ascending the long, rocky hill, when [heard | stood, chained to the spot by a mingled curiosity and dread, that 
to the universal sense of right and wrong in the bosoms of the|) a sort of thundering noise on the hard ground, which I was not || shook my whole frame. The dark form was hidden a moment 
people whom he would delude. Disinterestedness, benevo-|| long in interpreting into the language of a horse’s hoofs. A |from my view. It came forth again. Itmoved toward meata 


lence, honesty, and practical piety. He knew these things 
would take, even among men who had no system of religion. 


large black herse, not distinguishable until he had approached | quick pace. I felt no disposition to encounter this second ap- 
within twelve feet of me, came up with so much velocity that | parition, whose complexion was not at all to my liking. I fled 


Read his Koran. Examine the course of any founder of a re-|| I was obliged to step aside to avoid him. He turned and came)| — ingloriously fled —the apparition pursued. This gave wings 


ligion, and see if he did not begin by-professing benevulence 


and piety ; and tell me whether he would have succeeded else 


‘iin ; = ‘ - eae oe ol . . es ae 

heart. The persecuting and violent Papists, with their inqui-|! cudgel —a horse’s head is a good mark, it is so long — and he 
sitions and fagots sustained their reputation by a pretended love|| then reared and snorted, but maintained his gronnd as reso-| 
to the souls of men and piety to God. Had they reached the| lutely as old Blucher. He kept rearing and trying to pounce 


The plausibility and force of his arguments concentrated upon 
this focus — the inborn sense of right and wrong in the human 


at me again. I stood still and confronted him, not doubting to my speed. I, who,a moment before had beaten off a horse 
that he would retire as soon as he recognised the human form.|| witha cudgel, would very gladly have availed myself of his 
Not so, he reached out his long neck and seized the shoulder of 
my coat with his teeth. I rapped him over the sconce with my 


|services at this juncture. ‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for 


a horse!’ was the secret language of my heart. I looked be- 
hind me as I reached the swamp. The spectre was still follow- 


|| ing with long and rapid strides. I tried to calm the tumult in 
| my breast, with a sort of running reason. ‘If it isa ghost, It 


sceptre of Mahomet, they would have been able to loosen the!|upon me. He knocked my cap off with one of his fore feet,|| ‘If it is 
' m | 


folds of this cloak. The unbeliever brings as an argument, and | and then again he tried to bite. I began to doubt which would| 
the most powerful one against the Christian Religion, that these || gain the victory, when the animal suddenly turned his head, 
ecclesiastical rulers were the authors of bloodshed, torture, and 
murder. The former supported their claims by a pretended} neck, and, to my great relief, trotted off in another direction. 
benevolence —the latter attack them because they lacked that|| I thought the keener senses of the beast had discovered another 
primal virtue. Both appeal to the sense of right and wrong in| intruder. I listened but hearing nothing farther, ascended the || 


is a mere shadow, and cannot hurt me!’ thought I. 


/human, I am certainly a match for it!’ But through the cob- 
| web net of my argument, the demon Fear thrust her head like 
|| elevated his ears, which heretofore had been lying close to his||a battering ram, and seatiered warp and woof to the four winds. 
| I might as well have tried to check a hard-mouthed horse with 
|a ginger-bread curb, as to restrain my coward legs with a matb- 
eee demonstration. I rushed through the swamp like 4 





the human breast, though for adverse purposes. The opinions| hill. When I arrived at the peach-tree, nothing was to be seen eateg alligator. I leaped the bars like an Osbaldistone, and 


of mankind bave not altered so much but that we can under- | but a black rock near the place, and the wind that moaned|| when I gained the road, made as straight a track as a rail-road 


staad the forcé of arguments built on this foundation. 


| through the cropped grass was the only sound that rewarded \|car. I reached my hotel, and went to bed. I would not have 
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opened the letter before day-light for a thousand pounds. I| 
fastened my door, threw myself on the bed, and after some 
natural misgivings ventured to close my eyes and goto sleep. 
On the next morning, I found myself much more courageous. 
[condemned my precipitate retreat ; and, but that ghosts never 
tell tales, I should have expected to be branded as a coward. 

‘Massa, tink your boot berry dirty dis morning,’ said Mr. 
Cesar Phillips, as he left my slippers at the door, and held up 
the articles in question, like two deat cats by the tail. This 
speech and the action which accompanied it reminded me that 
my wearing apparel needed a little adjustment before I descend- 
ed to breakfast. The shoulder of my coat which had expe-| 
rienced the gripe of the horse’s jaws, looked much like the | 
shoulder of a disgraced officer, from which the epaulette has 
been torn for cowardice. I sighed at the analogy. 

After taking another coat from my valise, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, brushing and wisping it — cleansing my pantaloons, 
and shifting my stockings, I descended to the breakfast room. 
J had scarcely commenced my meal, when a waiter handed me 
anote. [broke the seal. I did not know the hand-writing. It 
read thus: — 





‘Sir: I have not the honor of your acquaintance, if honor it 
may be called; but if one spark of that quality subsists in your | 
mean and treacherous bosom — in the bosom of the man who | 
could tamper with a maniac, and draw from her secrets en-| 
trusted to her care — you will not read the letter which has so 
perfidiously fallen into your hands. If you have already read 
it, you will not expose its contents to any mortal] that breathes | 
the pestiferous atmosphere of this rotten-hearted world. If you 
dare to meet a man in the dark, you wili repair at ten o’clock | 
tothe grove which overlooks the parsonage. It is a secluded 
place, and we shall not be overheard. If it be any balsam to| 





your scruples, rest assured that no hostilities will be offered. —|| 
I will not hurt you, sir. As Ihave good reason to believe you |! 
are very tender on that point, I take the trouble to re-assure |! 
you, I shall come unarmed. I merely demand a verbal explan- | 
unfolded elsewhere. Yours &e., | 

AN inserED Man.’ | 


‘ Mortal eyes did look upon my terror Jast night!’ said I to 


myself. ‘Jam exposed, and this fellow dares to insult me on 
By tieaven I’ll cut off 


the tail of his prating with a vengeance!’ 1] 


| 


the strength of my reputed cowardice. 


‘ , : t | 
J arose from the table swelling with rage and hurried to my | 


chamber. I took the letter from my pocket, and sealed it im-| 


mediately; for being well convinced that there was nothing! 
supernatural in the affair, I perceived that I had no right to its| 


| 





contents. I resolved to form no opinion at all upon the subject, | 
not doubting that evening would bring with it a full explana- || 


tion of the whole affair. 


Who the writer of the insulting note | 
could be, [ knew not. I presumed he was the individual who 
chased me from the hill, and who was unquestionably no ghost. | 
| 
| 


Yet, although if my feelings had remained as much excited | 


twenty-four hours longer, I make no doubt he would have been 


. . ! 
transformed into one. More anon. 


i 

i 

1] 

A POEM | 

PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE ‘PHI BETA KAPPA’ SOCIETY GF BOW- 
DOIN COLLEGE, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3d, 1835. 


BY ISAAC MC’LELLAN, JR. 

Original. | 

, | 

Scenes of my youth! with joyful step, once more, 
Your verdant walks and classic halls I tread; 

Once more, by lonely Androscoggin’s shore, | 

My rambling feet to ancient scenes are led. 1] 

On the gray rock that crowns thy rolling tide | 

Again I panse, to view thy billows play — \} 

To trace thy forests waving far and wide, 

Thy woody isles, with sylvan voices gay, 
And the bright, yellow sands that skirt thy curving bay. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
Il. 
Long in the depths of thy deep woods I stand, | 
And hear the wind its hollow roar prolong 
Mid the tall pines that darken o’er the land; 
Yet oft, at times, sweet as the reedy song 
Hymned by some vast cathedral’s tuneful choir, | 
It sighs in lute-like music through the shades, | 
And lulls the savage forests with its lyre ; 
Then thrill the leaves in all the murmuring glades, | 
And Nature lists, entranced, within her dim arcades. | 


lil. 


A moment turn we from the rough road-side 
To yon green grot, with many a tree o’er head; 
Down its sinooth slope, a rivulet’s bubbling tide 
O’er mossy stone and golden sand is led: | 
Long hath it poured its pure, translucent wave | 
In its rude urn, by Nature hollowed out: 
The white-birch loves its tresses there to lave, 
And larch and willow o’er it gaily flout, 
And cast their twinkling leaves in playfulness about. 





IV. 
Here sings the red-bird at day’s mellow close, 
And shy wood-doves their gentle mates have wooed ; 
The rabbit comes at eve, to seek repose — 
The patridge hither leads her hungry brood, 
Secure in that lone haunt from lawless foes; 
The robin builds his dwelling without fear, 
And the shrill quail oft wakes the sleeping wood: 
For Nature keeps an endless Sabbath here, 
Profaned by no rude clang of loud machinery near. 
V. 
The students called thee Paradise, of old, 
And still that blissful title marks the spot; 
Sweet was thy fount, transparent, clear, and cold, 
Aud deep the shades of thy sequestered grot. 
Oft have I sought thy fountain’s mossy brim, 
And thy dense sereen, when blazed the noonday fire, 
Nor left the spot till sunset lights grew dim — 
What time the glow-wort lit its little pyre, 
And Silence spread her hush o’er all the woodland choir. 
VI. 
And there my mates would bring their serious lore — 
Legendre, Enfield, Euler and Lacroix — 
O’er Butler’s grave analogies would pore, 
Or with old Locke their patient minds employ — 
On Smith or Upham fix their studious gaze, 
Or Newman’s Rhetorick, or learned Say — 
By Cleveland led, earth’s mineral wonders trace — 
With Newton through the heavenly regions stray, 
Or chase, o’er Paley’s page, all sceptic doubts away. 


VII. 
And oft the burning eloquence of old, 
And classic song, beguiled the listless hour; 
Livy his rich historic wealth unrolled, 
And Cicero charmed with most persuasive power, 
Or shook the Forum with his stern harangue. 
Then grand Demosthenes would raise again 
That awful voice, through ancient Greece that rang, 
And noble Maro still repeat the strain 
He sang by Tiber’s wave, and fainous Mantua’s plain. 


VUL 

Oft Echo’s voice, within that sylvan hall, 

Great Homer’s glorious measures would repeat ; 
For well we loved to muse o’er Ilium’s fall, 

Through the long wars that compassed her defeat. 
Each heart would thrill, as round her leaguered gate 

The Grecian host its swarming hordes would pour — 
When the wild bands, urged on by mutual hate, 

From morn till eve prolonged the battle’s roar, 

Till earth was heaped with slain, and drunk with human gore, 


IX. 

Nor classic toil, nor stern scholastic lore, 

Nor sacred song, our minds would all engage; 
But oft o’er glorious Byron would we pore, 

Or wizard Shakspeare’s inexhaustless page. 
Touched with the tale of sweet Ophelia’s grief, 

Aud Desdemona, wronged by ove so dear, 
And Juliet’s love, so true, so sadly brief, 

Or fired to read of Richard’s black career, 

Or Macbeth’s crime, that sent good Duncan to his bier. 
X. 

But oft, I ween, unnoticed lay the book, 

And idle chat the precious hours consumed; 
Perchance the drowsy murmurs of the brook, 

And sighing breeze, with grateful smell perfumed, 
Would lull our yielding senses to repose, 

And the green bank with listless slumberers strew. 
Insidious wiles of unresisted foes! 

For well, full well each lickless dreamer knew 

When recitation came, would come the fatal screw. 


XI. 

Dear scenes of youth! these eyes almost o’erfiow, 

To see you thick around ime rise again. 
The path I tread I traversed long ago — 

The same deep wood —the same wide-spreading plain: 
Yonder the pines still heave their mournful sigh 

O’er the green turf where Curtis lies at rest ; 
Yonder old walls, I once again descry, 

Still rise to greet each young scholastic guest, 


And crown with Learning’s wreath the student’s toilful quest. 


XIL. 


Nor all unmoved the noisy bell I hear, 

Which in yon chapel dome still keeps its post ; 
Of many a heavy hour and task severe, 

Its clamorous throat now summons up the ghost. 
Oft hath it forced my tardy self away 

From blissful dream and comfortable bed — 
Ere yet through darkening clouds the Lord of Day 

In the dull East had shown his drowsy head, 

Compelled like me to rise, to daily hardship wed. 


XII. 


Yet still, old friend, I love thy jangling note, 
Thy thin, small toll, and thy sonorous voice, 
When fast thy clapper rattles in thy throat, 
And thy swollen cheeks seem bursting with the noise ; 
For many a thread in memory’s golden cord 
Responsive answers each successive peal; 
It calls to mind the ancient ‘commons’-board,’ 
With well-filled trenchers, flanked with fork and steel, 
And the tumultuous charge made with half-famished zeal. 

















Nor all unmoved yon classic halls I tread, 
Where flew my college years on rapid wings ; 
Still at the door the trees their shadows spread, 
And the long grass in thick luxuriance springs: 
There, in old times, our loiterers would convene, 
And pass the tart retort and idle gibe ; 
Thrice miserable then each Freshman green, 
Compelled to run the gauntlet of the tribe, 
And take whatever task his tyrants might prescribe 
XV. 
There many a new-fledged politician first, 
With flaming speech, his noisy course began, 
And high on towering pinion forth would burst, 
And soar in clouds beyond the ken of man. 
Some went for Adams — others went for Clay, 
And some for Jackson ‘ went the swine entire’ — 
Each striving still the other to ourbray, 
And stun his rival with his heavier fire, 
Till, crazed with wordy war, right glad would he retire. 
XVI. 
Old seats of learning! thoughtfully I pass 
From room to room, the haunts I loved of yore ; 
For Memory all around me holds her glass, 
Reflecting scenes I once so loved before : 
As in its clouded face intent I gaze, 
I trace out friends to recollection dear. 
Kind, noble partners of those happier days ! 
My joy to see you almost starts the tear, 
For we have parted been through many a rolling year. 
XVIL. 
As slow I pace each oft- frequented room, 
And gaze on littered floor and dusty wall — 
That still cefy the daily Goody’s broom — 
How many a form and feature they recall! 
Here at his table tuiled some studious friend — 
There dozed some listless sluggard o’er his book ; 
By yon black hearth some hopeful youth would tend 
The stolen fowl, suspended by a hook, 
While others watched the roast with many a greedy look. 


XVIII. 
I call to mind the bonfire’s lurid glare, 
And chapel bell, at midnight made to ring — 
The cannon ball, loud thundering down the stair, 
And the torpedo, wound with many a string — 
The cold snow heaped in hapless Freshman’s bed— 
The tutor’s windows smashed by lawless hand, 
Or some stray beast e’en to his chamber led, 
And many a prank of that mischievous band 
Now scattered far and wide o’er ocean and o’er land. 
XIX. 
Some on the stormy seas now toil for bread ; 
Soine on Law’s anvil ply the weighty sledge, 
Or all their legal meshes widely spread, 
To snare their prey along the world’s sharp hedge; 
Some learned in drugs profess the healing art, 
And dose mankind with potion and with pill— 
Skilled to remove a fever or a sinart, 
And cure their patients if they do not kill 
With laudanum or with oil, with jalap, salts or squill. 
XX. 
Within some quiet village, green with wood, 
Hard by their humble spire some pass their days; 
Theirs the high task to teach man’s greatest good, 
And turn his erring step from evil ways; 
Nor empty pomp nor mad ambition throw 
Their dazzling lures along their peaceful course ; 
Content are they a virtuvus life to show, 
And Christian precepts meekly to enforce, 
In mournful dying scenes and Sabbath days’ discourse. 
XXI. 
Some in their lone, sequestered valleys hold 
The rural farms and homesteads of their sires ; 
Rich are their barns with Autumn’s fruitful gold, 
And their wide orchards yield what each requires : 
Content are they to cast the yellow seed, 
And guide the plough, aud gather in the grain, 
Or tend the flocks that in their pastures feed ; 
And when descend the wintry snows and rain, 
By blazing hearths they sit, nor vainly pine for gain. 


XXII. 
Some, in commercial enterprise engaged, 
Send wide their freighted ships from shore to shore : 
One classmate in Liberia follows trade — 
Another in the Sandwich Isles keeps store ; 
Some linger far by Alleglianies’ height ; 
Some by the noble Kennebee reside’: 
But ne’er on earth that circle will unite, 
Nor till grim Death successively shall hide 
Our bodies in the grave, beneath time’s rushing tide. 


XXIII. 


And some are gone! Dear Curtis yonder lies, 
The green grass blooming round his marble urn ; 
I call on Apthorp — but the grave replies 
To friendship’s call, ‘the dead yield no return.’ 
And thou, kind Appleton, my earliest friend, 
In vain I turn to catch thy happy face ; 
Strange eyes long since beheld thy painful end, 
And strangers laid thee in thy narrow place. 
Peace to thy rest, my friend, after life’s anxious race ! 
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XXIV. 


Pause we a moment o’er their early bier, 
Their worth to weigh, their absence to deplore, — 
To say farewell — perchance to drop a tear 
Ere on life’s constant round we fare once more. 
Few years have flown since from this haven green 
Our little fleet sailed gaily o’er the swell, 
Hope filled the sail, and ocean smiled serene, 
But fatal shipwreck soon their barks befell; 
And nought for us remains save but to say — Farewell ! 


XXV. 
Haply too long the lingering, wayward muse 
; O’er parted days her pleased regards hath cast, 
Yet pleasant ’t is in memory’s wilds to lose 
' The devious way — conversing with the past. 


Blithe, happy youth, of life the dewy prime, 
To thee delighted man in riper days 
Returns to taste the fruits of early time ; 
Age hath no film to quench thy precious rays 
And dim the golden light that ever round thee plays. 


X XVI. 


We love to blooming childhood to return, 
Ere life’s first light to its full dawning grew, 
And taste the spring that bubbles from Youth’s urn 
As fresh, as sparkling as the morning dew. 
We love the purity and grace of youth, 
Its merry laugh from careless heart that flows, 
The open brow all innocence and truth, 
The healthy cheek as crimson as the rose 
Which by the grassy way-side all untended grows. 


XXVIL 


Dear then the joy to ramble far and near, 
And play the truant, reckless of the rod, 
Or tease the ox, or goad the browsing steer, 
Or fright the sheep, or shaggy colt unshod— 
Scour the wide plain, or scale the steepy hill 
With rusty gun borne with no good design, 
Regardless whether flesh or fowl it kill — 
i Or thresh the brook with clumsy rod and line, 
Its hook but crooked pin, attached to vulgar twine. 


Pig pre pone A 


Os ee 


XXVIII. 
/ Lo! as we muse, full many a slumbering string, 
In memory’s harp wild Fancy stirs again ; 
Round childhood’s rustic roof birds gaily sing, 
And the slant sunbeam peeping through the pane, 
Invites us forth to taste the dewy air, 
With perfume ladea from the flowery ground. 
Pleased then we seem familiar scenes to share, 
To hear once more the fields with voices sound 
As the old village bell wakes all the region round; 
3 XXIX. 
To hear the mower’s whistle in the vale, 
The sheep-bell’s tinkle, and the low of herds, 
The plough boy’s cheer, the thresher’s sounding flail, 
The huin of insects and the song of birds — 
The locust’s drone, the whipporwill’s lament, 
The swailow’s chirp, the murmur ofthe bee, 
The squirr 





chatter in his leafy tent; 
The housewife’s wheel, the sound of childhood’s glee, 
On sunny hili at play, or by the favorite tree. 
XXX. 
Eut we must pause. — The muse would ponder long 
O’er scenes tliat still to memory fondly eling ; 
But all unconscious hath the wayward song 
Forgot the strain which I had thought to sing. 
Theme dear to those who walked with me of oid, 
The solemn woods by Androscogzin’s tide ; 
A song of him — the warrior stern and cold! 
The stoic monarch of these regions wide, 
Who ruled the land of yore, in glory aid in pride. 
XXXL. 
Tradition tells full many a wondrous tale, 
Of their dark forms still seen by lonesome grot. 
And when at night the dreary Winter gale 
Piles the deep snows around the farmer’s cot; 
The crone repeats her legends of the spot 
To trembling childhood round the blaz.ng hearth — 
e Tells of dim forms seen by the moonbeain pale — 
Shades of departed Sachems wandering forth 
To their old fields of war, or scenes of social mirth, 
XXXII. 
There ’s scarce a river or romantic dell, 
Sequestered grot, or mound with weeds o’ergrown, 
Dark-shadowed stream, or gloomy mountain well, 
Storim-blasted desert, verdureless and lone ; 
Or wood-path o’er the unfrequented hills, 
But hath sone mystic legend ronnd it wove, 
Which with strange awe the peasant’s bosom thrills, 
As home he gropes bencath the darkling grove, 
Or threads with frightened step some forest’s dim alcove. 


*h XXNUL 

Here once the Indian pitched his roving tent, 
Or raised his lodge upon the piny erag, 

Here watched with levelied shai, and war-bow bent, 
The shaggy bison and the antlered stag; 

Chased the fleet deer along the dizzy rock, 
Or to his den pursued the growling bear, 

Or followed hard the roe-buck’s nimble flock — 
Roused the gaunt wolf within his savage lair, 

Or slew the barking fox, or limping wountain hare, 



















XXXIV. 


And when the sun his setting glories shed, 
And the long shadows slowly fell around, 
And up the sky the moon of harvest led 
Her train of stars on their bright journey bound, 
Curled the blue smoke from many a wigwam’s hearth, 
Then all the air with childish laughter rung, 
While the grave chiefs enjoyed the noisy mirth, 
And lit the pipe, or peaceful measures sung, 


Remembering the gay years when they themselves were young. 


XXXV. 
Then loud the warrior’s hollow drum was smote, 
And all their martial instruments of sound, 
The bead-strung conch, and horn of startling note, 
And jingling bells to youthful ankles bound. 
Forth stepped each Indian damsel on the turf, 
With forehead graced with many a wilding flower, 
And snow-white shells plucked from the chafing surf, 
And the blithe dance prolonged the festal hour, 
Till the red dawning tinged the forest’s dewy bower. 
XXXVI. 
The stern Sokokis by old Saco’s shore 
His thousand warriors forth to battle drew ; 
The Amerascoggin’s mighty tribe of yore, 
Plied on yon waves their many-oared canoe. 
And jealous Tarum and fierce Warrumbee, 
Ruled at Maquoit and Merry-meeting bay, 
And from old Norridgewock unto the sea, 
Kennebis o’er the Kennebeck held sway, 
And Abdagnssett led in many a bloody day. 


XXXVIL 
The Wawenocks reigned by winding Sheepscot’s fall ; 
The Marechites by Madawaska’s waves ; 
The Micmacs held wild Fundy’s shore in thrall — 
Round Schoodie swarmed the warlike Quoddy braves, 
From broad Penobscot to the rough St. John 
The Etechemins held undisputed reign ; 
The stern Taratine blew his mountain horn, 
Defying all the tribes with proud disdain 
From far Piscataqua to Mystic’s watery plain. 
XXXVUIL. 
That scene hath changed! The Indian’s reign is o’er — 
His gay crown trampled in the very dust — 
No more is seen the flashing of his oar, 
And his bright spear is all o’erspread with rust 5 
No more his hearth sends up its curling smoke, 
No more he sings his songs of ancient pride, 
But his proud neck hath worn the servile yoke ; 
Tribe after tribe have vanished in Time’s tide, 
And dark Oblivion o’er them waves his pinions wide 
XXXIX. 
I turn toward the ocean’s curving shore, 
And cast a glance along its heaving breast, 
But nought I hear except the billows’ roar, 
Or witness, save the blue wave’s snowy crest, — 
The savage there skims not his birch canoe, 
Or spears the dolphin or the tumbling seal ; 
In the white sand that skirts the ocean’s blue 
His big war-bark the ebbing tides reveal — 


Weed-grown its stem, and sands piled high above its keeL 


XL. 
heir council fires have long since ceased to burn, 
Quenched in the blood of many a ruthless fight, 
Their very dust the harrow’s teeth upturn, 
And o’er the soil their bones lie bleaching white. 


No more the chief upon that mountain crag, 





At noonday lies in anibush for the deer, 
Or with his yelping pack purses the stag — 
No more by torch-light doth his balanced spear, 


Check the strong salmon in his arrow-like career. 


XLL 
The Pequot from his favorite stream hath fled, 
The Narraghanset slumbers in his grave; 
The Mohawk lies with his forefathers dead, 
The brave Mohegan sleeps by Mystie’s wave; 
Good Massasoit now takes his long repose 
With all his warlike Wampanoag race ; 
Uneas and Philip slumber with their foes, 
Tecumseh, Logan, have no farther place 
At royal feast or council, battle-field or chase. 


XULIL 


The brindled wolf, grey moose, and mountain cat, 
Have fled in fear before the white man’s face ; 
E’en the old woods ’neath which the great tribes aat, 





from the soil as failed the savage race ; 
Yet these wild haunts the pale-face visits not, 
dut the rude hind with awe regards their gloom, 
And deems the tribes still haunt their favorite grot, 
Still hold their revels o’er their mountain-iomb, 
Until they snuif the breeze that bears the worn’s perfume. 


XLII. 

Men say that oft beside the forest edge, 

By the white moon the mustered tribes are seen ; 
Some muse in sadness on the mountain ledge, 

Or, lost in thought, rest on the grasses green. 
Here a tall warrior leans upon his spear, 

Or camsels move in silent dances round ; ‘ 
Some raise their brows as if the foe were near ; 

Yet all their ranks keep silence most profound, 

As voiceless as the dead that slumber in the ground. 














XLIV. 


Their race is o’er — their sands long ceased to flow, 
Their names forgot, their sacred graves profaned — 
From the green earth they melted like the snow, 
And of their former might no sign remained. 
Their race is o’er! And scarce the inquiring gaze 
Their ancient forts or wigwains can espy ; 
All unconcerned the white man’s infant plays 
O’er grassy mounds where disregarded lie 
Those mighty men of war, whose glory has gone by. 
XLV. 
Along their favorite streams the turning wheel 
Of the loud mill proclaims the wondrous change ; 
The smoking steam-boats o’er them darkly steal, 
And the white sails have undisputed range. 
The saw and hammer sound along the shore, 
And the stout woodman’s echoing axe is heard — 
Big factories peal a never-ending roar, 


And from their haunts have scared both beast and bird, 


And in her lonely halls have old Romance disturbed. 


XLVI. 
From stream to stream the speculator goes, 
From wood to wood his gainful route he takes; 
Well doth he know each rivulet that flows, 
And all the outlets of the sea-like lakes ; 
He marks, with avaricious eye, each fall, 
Computing well the value of its tide — 
He delves the soil, and fells the forests tall, 
And soon o’er solid dams the waters glide, 


And piers and massive wharves the boiling streams divide. 


XLVIL. 


He takes the farthest townships in his round, 
To wage his war with hemlock and with pine, 
And the old groves are humbled with the ground, 
And in their gloomy depths the sunbeams shine. 
In many a raft the floating forest moves 
Down Kennebec and past Penobscot’s shore, 
And Androscoggin sends his lofty groves, 
And Saco yields his leafy treasures o'er, 
To the keen cutting saw, impatient still for more. 


XLVUL 

My song is o’er — And now to say farewell 

To old acquaintance and to auld lang syne — 
An aching pang and a mysterious spell, 

Doth Friendship round that little word entwine. 
Farewe!l to golden scenes of life’s first year, 

To yon wild woods and their sequestered lanes — 
Scenes that will soon from these eyes disappear, 

But not from memory while life remains, 


Where e’er our wanderings be, mid pleasures or mid pains. 


xuAX. 
Where e’er we roam, whatever be our lot, 
Still, still, we ‘ll love the light of early home — 
Above life’s stormy tides that golden spot 
Shines like a blessed beacon o'er the foam; 
Year afier year may haply intervene, 
And other realms their winning charms may spread — 
Still shall we turn to this familiar scene, 
And kind old friends — the absent and the dead, 
On recollection’s path a radiant light will shed. 


L. 
Farewell! beloved haunts and classie halls — 
Farewell! kind guardians of our better days— 
Farewell! old temple, which to mind recails 
Scholastic honors and religious praise ; 
Farewell! old classmates, if perchance there be 
Some by to hear the poet’s humble shell 


Farewell! my younger brethren, j 


t set iree— 





Farewell to rural queen and city belle, 


To stranger and to friend, a parting, kind farewell! 


TO A POETESS. 


BY F. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 
Original 


Who art thon, gifted child of song? why shroudest thou thy name? 


It needs but to be known, to win the proudest meed of fame. 


Thine is the dower, the witching spell that poet 





Ficeting through all thy varying tones of sorrow and of mirth. 


Sometimes Imagination comes, and whispers what thou art, 





Full of all glorious, glowing thought —a being all of heart — 
Rapt in revealings high and pure, — rich in the lore that brings 


Genius her own nectareous draughts, from Truth’s eternal springs. 


I know thee not, yet love to think that beauty is thine own, — 
Thy gentle voice — as silvery sweet as wind-waked music’s tone ; 


Thine eye — mila in its wonted glance, yet haughty in its scorn, 


Thy cheek— carnationed with the hues that tint the blushing morn. 


Thy tendril curls of glossy hair —kissed by the wooing wind, 


And Thought — throned prondly on thy brow, as in thy peerless mind, 
And, wiih these sweetly-iningled charms, the Wouan’s conquering art. 


Thus do I paint thee fair in form as I know thee high in heart. 


For, reading all that thot hast writ, I deem that I read éhee— 

Thy beauty mingled with thy wit, thy glance so frankly free; 

And musing thus, I joy to feel this heart is not too dull 

As not to love a child of song, like thee— the beautiful! 
Liverpool, Eng., September, 1835. 
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77 |so tame as to say that it is all well enough — that the mass of|} The volume contains the productions of eighty different wri- 
T H E B O S T O N P E A R L. ‘the people are as well satisfied, and so long as these things will || ters, and is certainly very acceptable. It shoittd be purchased 
serve — of what consequence is taste or judgment or liberality ?|| by every Bostonian. The editor has brought to his task much 
BMTED BY Aad C FSAt, Se. But this spirit of money-making, as connected with archi-|| ability and judgment, and the work is as praiseworthy as could 

expat tinea ees 


tecture, it is now our purpose to notice. If we build what we||be desired by the most ambitious — when the limits are consid- 
intend for an elegant edifice, we cannot be debarred from plac- || ered. 

|ing on its walls the defiling stain of Mammon. We must crowd|| We trust that the sale of this volume will induce the publish- 
out beauty and just proportion, to set up the god of our idola-|/ers to give the public a series of volumes, under this title, wherein 
try. Our gardens must be converted into spots for the founda-|/the writers of our city may be allowed a little more scope. The 
tion of provision stores, and our churches must be supported by | greatest fault with the work before us is its cramped character ; 
the six days’ sales, on either side of the porch, of those who||and surely this may be remedied very easily, when every day, 
buy and sell and get gain. Public convenience — the satisfac-|| almost, presents us with the miscellaneous writings of a distin- 
tion of individuals of pure taste and the character of the city | guished man, of our city, printed in octavo on pica, leaded. 
must be put out of the question when we build —and what|| We should be very happy to extract several articles from the 
concerns our private emolument — what contributes most es-|| Boston Book, but have only room for one of its most exquisite 
sentially to the gratification of our unworthy desire is alone|) gems. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1835. 

ArcuitEcturE. — The City of Boston, like every thing else, 

° rv . 1p © + . "7 

js changing year after year. The ancient mansions of our fa- 
thers, and their multi-angular roofed ware-houses are fast dis- 
appearing from the face of the prince of the elements — Air ; 
and around us are rising innumerable structures of every size, 
and we may almost say of every character. As we watch the 
progress of these changes, we cannot refrain from pausing to 
inquire, What government directs the manner in which new 
puildings shall be erected ?— What guides the architect during 
the exercise of his inventive faculty to plan ? — What, the con- 


ma fu ‘ead sie tite Meiaaiiens considered. It is impossible, therefore, that we should not dis- aera 
tractor, as he disposes 0 1e materials under his direction? doer tu: thee eatin anne. delmite alee deleaniie ~ homens oe 
One would suppose, were he not to observe carefully, while be- pey I ets y y ; THE DEPARTED, 


sembling the piled corn-cobs or cards of our childhood ; and as 
little fit for the dwellings of mortals as those momentary struc- 
tures. But the attempt to show how far we are thus affected, 
and to what resorts we are thus lead, were useless. When 
ithe fact is in our face, it is of little consequence to make it 


holding the vast quantities of building lumber which blockade os 22 2 
g 








the streets, and the half-erected edifices here and there scatter- 


ed about —all vocal with the noise of hammer, saw and trowel, 


*T is sweet to believe of the absent we love ; 
If we miss them below, we shall meet them above. 





—that the city authorities and their laws have not only an eye Tue departed! the departed! 
They visit us in dreams ; 


hese — but a soul, moved — excited and burning with || ‘ i ; 
— ‘ jgraphic on paper. The best method of remedying the evils} 





And they glide above our memories, 
| ° ° . ° } 3 

| which surround us, is to suggest plans which bear with them|| Like shadows over streams: 

’ * 

evidences of worth, and if possible to find in the history of the | 


| x St | 
| past and of other cities, what has been done to render the cre-| 
| | 
| 


love and anxiety, as parents have for their offspring. We fear, 
—,, © ‘ye are -xistine those © > © festa. ‘ * 

however, that there are not existing those parental manifesta But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn, 

The departed — the departed 
Can never more return. 


tions, which our children will fain give us credit for, though 


. . ° | 
they find them wanting even to the sragenty of their peace, |ations of architecture of a better character and durability than || 
property and lives. Shall we, here, not reggae a sion or two?! ours. This can be discovered; and many valuable hints may |! 
Are the houses which we erect month after month, and which | be drawn which will serve to give character and beauty to | The good, the brave, the beautiful! 
rise like new creations from our Lands, endued with those | public buildings. Some days agone, a friend of ours was re- How dreamless is their sleep, 
frames and constitutions which will render their neighbors e ha ty 





| 
}| 
| z ica ee P nee 1} Where rolls the dirge-like music 
ae _ | marking upon the splendor of the buildings in Edinburgh —|| et aie eaten eis 
happy and themselves agreeable? Or are they, rather, of ajj | f which he had before ‘him: and was wonder ee enlanicignn: tee 
. || copies of which he had before him; and was wondering how || Or where the mournful night-winds 


. ntive habit, with the hectic flush of decay upon their | || : ‘ 

sc ni = ; ee - pon their || .. many palaces could be erected. He was not aware that the | Pale Winter’s robes have spread, 
very foreheads ? f we are answered, and wit r — the || ‘. x > nee P i é as i aerial 

very forencads : ' vith truth — the | laws of that city require uniformity; and that every man is|| Above their narrow palaces, 

atte y much does it become our duty to obviate > evils | . ‘ ; : ; "le — e cities » dead! 

latter, how much does y to obviate the evils obliged to consult the city architect rather than his own whim |} in the cities of the dead! 


\| 
, ; é || — that though several build, like the bees in the hive they are | 
their duty to make those wholesome and reasonable laws, which obliged to build together. He little thought that the building 


which are daily incurred by the remissness of our legislators in 
1 look around and feel the awe 


| 
| 
} Of one who walks alone 


I 
| 
° . — P | i} 
hall rende osterity safe, and, moreover, satisfied w | ‘ a she 
Se T : Sree, eee eee | which he supposed belonged to one man was the property of|! Among the wrecks of former days, 
eds of their predecessors. The spirit of the age is <eep as | é agi gets - || 
deeds of their p ‘5 a] f the age is to keep as | twenty persons, and inhabited by the families of a hundred ten-| 
Be Ty : ; || ants. | 
a , y c Ts. 1¢@ question 1s no that is best ? —1}) an > z 2 
be added to our colt question is not, what is best : i| With us, there is no such system to guide our architecture. 
shat will be sufficient — what will make us wealthier ?|! +, ‘ eh ved. he am a 

but, what will eee ; Will make us wealthier : ;; We build as we please. If our neighbor erect a block of houses 
This spirit — this infection, pessesses us almost to a man, and || 


In dismal ruin strown. 


near the surface as possible — while, by so doing, a penny can I start to hear the stirring sounds 





| For the voice of the departed 
| Seems borne upon the breeze. 
cy ip, i “|| with four stories and story-high windows, we put up one, ad-| ; 
to it are sacrificed peace of imind, comfort, health, and even reli- || ‘oining, with smaller windows, of three stories; and take pains| That solemn voice ! it mingles with 
gion ! ‘ , : | Each gay and careless strain — 


|to have every feature of it differ. We are too proud to build! 
|| like our neighbor. We have 


| From the leaves of withered trees ; 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


y 2 5 : I scarce can think Earth’s minstrelsy 

Js it not so? Watch with us the movements of the throng. Will cl ; sandal 4 
7 ili cheer my heart again. 

The poor man strives to become rich, and hoards his pittance, The glad song of the Summer waves, 


‘ ‘ . | Windows and doors in nameless carvings drest 
. day en : > ur » tha > cape " e a. ’ ee sane aa 

day by day, supposing the while that he sees the point te which | With onder, aymunetcy, or tate unbiest; The thrilling notes of birds, 

he would arrive. Mark! He has now reached it — is rich —| Our houses like Can never be so dear to me 





some bedlam builder's dream, | 
independent! The point, however, is not gained; but like an The crazed creation of misguided whim. | As their remembered words. 


ignis fatuus is still at the same distance as before. The rich | 


dur public buildings are sometimes horrid specimens of horrid || 


| I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
man that he now is, leaves his mind no more at ease ; and now,}/tast2; and we would recommend a reform. That one man | Still on me sweetly fall: 
| 
| 
| 


“77, : 7 es ie ; a ee | ‘ . . ‘s 
as the silken drapery of his couch shades his fevered brow —!| should decide upon the order or style of architecture to be adopt- | 
and is stirred by those anxious attendants, the attorney and || ed in erecting these is unfortunate — for so long as this happens || 


Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness call. 
. ‘ : 8 . E i = 7 1 know that they are happy, 
death; now, as for the last time, the dying man beholds the || we may expect such conglomeration of granite as that now vis-|| : ct 
> P 4 | "7 . ‘7 + ’ . . . “o . . | 
slanting rays of the setting sun tremble upon the walls, he cal-|) ible in Court Street, where there is no uniformity without, and || 
culates with care the profit of a bargain, and tries to steady his {| 


With their angel plumage on, 
But my heart is very desolate 
in spite of ill-matched windows, dark passages within. 


| 1] To think that they are gone! 
quivering pen upon the severely-scrutinized document. | | 

| 

| 








Yonder lives a man without a fire. Well able to incur it, he eaaaene eee » Sneaen, Us i res = 
: Tremont Turatre.— Mr. James Wallack’s engagement | New Mvsic.--'The Songs of our Fathers. Words by Mrs. 

Hemans. Composed by Ch. Zeuner. Published by Oliver Dit- 

> 11 a — spited 3 "e ore } ve r -0om- | o- . " 

j full house: which was unmerited if we are to judge by a com ||son, 107 Washington Street. 

parison of talent. Perhaps, however, the public owe this cour-| 

, 1 rs : 29S » } “— am geter) » : . . 7 ° . a <! a 

not by thin walls, unseasoned pine and damp plastering. He i tesy to the gentleman for the pleasure derived from his perform- || THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

sa : ; : \}ances heretofore. There was not much to admire in his Rolla. || — ae rae 

omist in clothing, who is nearly half frozen with the cold — and Wit w 


saves the charge for fuel, while his wife and children, shivering || commenced on Monday evening last — and he was greeted by a| 
in the cold, are hurried to the grave. There is another, who 


because the rent is lower, has changed his residence, deterred 








sacrifices his comfort. In the distance, you perceive that econ- 





bp : | as melo-dramatic throughout; indeed, nothing but melo-|| Novremeger 2. Pizarro. * My Aunt. 
raaenagernigaiedaietnnagi@os pple ante Bekness. | dramatic efforts can be expected from Mr. Wallack. Elvira|| 3. Bath Road. Brigand. Rent Day. 
y Ms § Steps a lady ‘ suing cress bespea *|| was altogether unnatural in her intonations. By the way, the || 4. Three Weeks after Marriage. Hazard of the Die. Chil- 
|| performance of this character, by Mrs. Lewis, has suggested|! dren in the Wood. 
In what do we sacrifice religion? Can gold affect us in the ||among some philosophers the question, whether it is easier to|| 
sanctuary : 


anything but comfort, and is a prophet of awful voice. 


\ || 5. My Neighbor’s Wife. Hazard of the Die. Wolf and Lamb. 
Ye who doubt it, mark that once popular and now, || speak unnaturally than naturally? It is expected that a decis-|| 6. Brioand. My Fellow Clerk. Hazard of the Die 
| g } ; azi ‘ 


> e . I. . . 7 . | 
at least, thriving man among you, who dares unblushingly —|) ion will be made in favor of the former. — Ataliba was too}} * This is a tragedy, in five acts, and was first performed at the Theatre Royal 
| 1 Pe ads ys « >, « ‘ . « c We 9 
| 





while he asks you to commit a pious fraud and give him ¢ pride | young. Cora was full of propriety. Alonzo not so good as it}| in Drury Lane, London. It was taken from the German drama of Kotzebue, and 
of place *— to turn the gay airs of operas into psalm tunes for adapted tothe English stage by Richard Brinsley Sheridan — published first in 

: ° - . ‘ 1789. It passed through twenty-nine editions, each of one thousand copies, and 
yublic worship — leads the mind from God to the theatre, anc > , wom ee 
k i ¥ the theatre, and, was wonderfully productive to the treasury of the theatre, by its extraordinary 
| attractions of interest, musie,and spectacle. Some animating allusions tothe in- 


|might have been, and Pizarro, excepting some little forgetful--|) 
'| ness, chaste as a whole, and very excellent in some portions. | 
| 
| 
| 





with the clink of his money-bags, artfully taken from your || The Hazard of the Die was well performed throughout — and 
pockets, gratifies your delighted senses with the notes of ‘God | Mr. Wallack, Mr. Smith, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Andrews appear- 


save the king,’ wnder the mask and title of America! Is it 


vasion of England, at that time threatened hy Napoleon, were highly applauded. 
; | The principal of them, by Mr. Sheridan, are in the temple scene where Rolla 
jed toadvantage. Mr. Sowerby, in his humble but by no means || addresses his associates. Sheridan dedicated this play to his lady, thus: — To 
asked, in what do we sacrifice religion? In giving our voice unworthy line, gives promise of future excellence. | 


| her, whose approbation of this drama, and whose peculiar delight in the applat 
and favor to such a man when genius and worth pine for want 





c 
ratification its suc- 





| it has received from the public, have been to me the highest g 








is rhe at aenaenil oe . : x : : | cess has produced —I dedicate this play.’ 
of nourishment. In what do we sacrifice religion? Inturning|| Ty Boston Boox. Being specimens of Metropolitan Litera- | 


This play is translated with such freedom and additional beauties, that it may 
out, at the suggestion of one who sees his own advancement in ture, occasional and periodical. 


Boston: Ligut anp Horron. | | be said to be Mr. Sheridan's own. It was most happily adapted to the times, and 
the act, a few misled infidels from their seats, and placing in|} 1836.—The young and intelligent publishers of this work ieee ee the Resiish Batin~ bence i sect with unbounded apgtenen. tt 
irate ve : : eegee: : | nie 5 5 : 3 |, is so familiar to the audience, that unless performed with great perfection, it be- 
stead bigotry, deception, ingratitude and Mammon — be-|) here carried out an excellent plan with considerable success. || comes a farce. 
! 
‘ ° —_ — | . ie . . . {i was ever acted. One by Thomas on, ace anie 4 2s, illustrati 
arts and impostures. In what do we sacrifice religion? In | gleaned from the writings of some of the prominent contributors | | \)) ; a on hese oe tes ~ eI Sete nae ae St 
i : E - ; j and criticisms — hi g the ining title most ridiculously varied, as, The Span- 
? c > ory s the ye eC rey a . " 4 : ° ® le . > P . 
placing a pulpit on the very spot where Kean, as the crooked-|/to the transient literature of this metropolis. It contains, with! | iards in Peru, The Death of Rolla, &c., &c. One, also, by Richard Heron, which 


back tyrant, trembled —a_ horrid sight — before the ghosts of||but one accidental exception, the names of natives, or present | | 22 little to recommend it. Another by M. West, printed at Dublin, written in 
hi bias “e ' ° so a : ‘i d ‘ ‘i . | blank verse, preserving as faithfully as practicable the origing jialoe: > 
8 murdered victims : —in erecting an organ for pious pur-|| or past residents of Boston. The idea of selecting the best spec- || é ae’ ao oe Tae 


, . . ast is a despicable production, by a North Briton, abounding with grammatical 
a where Peters fastened his tight rope on which to dance |}imens from each writer, has been secondary to that of Hg OO lers, and differing widely from all other plays of the name, in respect to 
* 7 on ° . ».s - ,- |! characters. sentiments. lancuace. incidente « vita ; 
ye tune of Paddy Carey ! such as, being of average merit and sufficiently characteristic, ater cree Sige , ineidents, and catastrophe. A Pizarro, hy Ben- 
et after all this and much more, not enumerated wy 5 ? — 1ompson, also appeared in 1800, Which was never performed, the trans- 
i ’ , Some are j| are not altogether familiar to the generality of readers. | lation of which was well executed. 
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THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 



















I NEVER OAN FORGET. 


COMPOSED FOR THE BOSTON PEARL, AND DEDICATED TO MISS FANNY SMITH. 
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Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1835, by O. Ditson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 










